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Congress has now been in session for more than 
a month, and it may be fairly said that aside from 
the financial measures that have received consid- 
eration, and which may or may not have the effect 
of bringing relief to the industrial structure, noth- 
ing calculated to furnish employment or main- 
tenance to the millions of destitute Americans 
has yet been put forth which shows any promise 
of being adopted. Many plans have been broached, 
but in nearly every instance these look to private 
initiative, with perhaps the co-operation of the 
various states. There seems to be a general ac- 
ceptance of President Hoover’s position that un- 
employment relief is a local problem and must 
be handled by local contributions and taxation. In 
other words, no plan has any chance of success 
which involves the participation of the federal 
treasury and the possible increase of the income 
tax and inheritance tax beyond the general slight 
increase proposed by the administration. 


Among the many plans being discussed for the 
amelioration of unemployment conditions is one 
by Senator Hebert of Rhode Island, who in a 
speech before the National Republican Club in 
New York declared: that out of the hearings be- 
fore the Senate special committee which has been 
studying unemployment insurance “a partial solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem may be 
evolved.” This is to take the form of a sta- 
bilization program and some form of unemploy- 
ment benefit which would meet to a considerable 
degree the views of the proponents and opponents 
of a compulsory system.” , 

On a Voluntary Basis 

Without expressing either his own views or 
the views of the members of the committee, Sen- 
ator Hebert said both sides had agreed that the 
unemployment benefit plan should include: 

“Legislation by the several states requiring the 
maintenance of reserves by employers against un- 
employment but.not necessarily fixing the amount 
of the contribution to such reserves. 


“Voluntary contributions from employees. 


“Placing of funds in the control of trustees to 
be chosen by the employers and employees in each 
plant, or, if preferred, to-be chosen by state offi- 
cials or by the head of one of the departments 
of the federal government, such trustees to ad- 
minister particular funds or to supervise them 
throughout: the state, or in the case of federal 
trustees, under federal appointment, to have super- 
vision generally all over the country. 

Under Federal Supervision 


“Each fund to be registered either with the 
Treasury Department or the Department of 
Labor and be wholly independent of any control 
by the employer or employee, so that in case of 
bankruptcy or failure of the employer the fund 
would. -not be subject to depletion but remain 
intact. 


“Providing a very considerable degree of flexi- 
bility in the administration of such funds and per- 
mitting the trustees to shorten or lengthen the 
so-called waiting period, increasing or reducing 
the allowances to the unemployed as the condi- 
tion of the fund or the exigencies of the occasion 
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may require, and limiting, if need be, the period 
during which benefits shall be paid. 

“Workmen to have the right of review of dis- 
puted cases. 


“Whenever such funds shall be established and 
maintained in a manner satisfactory to the federal 
government, then credit is to be allowed to em- 
ployers as a deduction from income in computing 
federal taxes for some proportion of the contri- 
butions made thereto.” 


What A. F. of L. Thinks 


It will be noticed that the plan contemplates 
action by the various states, voluntary contribu- 
tions by workers and rebates of income taxes to 
employers, and “flexibility of administration.” 
Which cause the American Federation of Labor 
to announce that: 


“The proposals outlined by Senator Hebert are 
those of groups which refuse to recognize the jus- 
tice of labor’s reasonable demand that unemploy- 
ment be immediately ended by the universal adop- 
tion of the seven-hour day and five-day week. and 
that it be prevented in the future by the equally 
reasonable and just policy of reducing the hours of 
labor in strict accordance with the increased out- 
put under our modern machine production. 


“Labor’s plan to end and prevent unemployment 
is to establish once and for all the inherent right 
of every citizen to work for reasonable compen- 
sation. 

Unethical and Unsocial 


“Senator Hebert’s outline carries the assertion 
that unemployment is inevitable and that all the 
workers should have is wages when the employ- 
ers can afford to pay them, and a charity dole 
when business and profits diminish. 

“Labor denies this contention as unsound from 
the economic viewpoint, unethical from the moral 
viewpoint, and, wholly at variance with those ele- 
mental principles of social justice which should 
be, and which labor insists shall be, the basis of 
our American institutions.” 


FOR FEDERAL RELIEF 


Estimating that by the first of 1932 there would 
be at least 7,500,000 unemployed, Edward F. Mc- 
Grady, legislative committeeman of the American 
Federation of Labor, told the Senate committee 
on manufactures that the Federation favored fed- 
eral relief appropriations for communities that 
cannot take care of distress arising from the de- 
pression. Mr. McGrady was one of several wit- 
nesses who appeared before the committee during 
a hearing on bills to provide federal relief for 
the unemployed. 


“We are in favor of liberal appropriations in 
order that human lives may be saved and hunger, 
misery and want alleviated,” Mr. McGrady said. 
In part his statement follows: 

“In view of the fact that many of our states, 
cities and isolated districts frankly admit that 
they are unable to meet the demands that are being 
made upon them for relief for the needy, the ques- 
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tion resolves “itsel=@ewhn to this: Is our federal 
government going to allow untold numbers of our 
American citizenship to suffer, if indeed they do 
not die, from cold and hunger in the coming 
months, which will undoubtedly be the worst 
period of hardship that this nation has ever wit- 
nessed? Or will the federal government protect 
the health and lives of our men, women and chil- 
dren by liberally assisting the states, cities and 
isolated districts that are unable to help them- 
selves? It is the belief of the American Federation 
of Labor that the national lawmakers should not 
shirk this responsibility. Indeed, it is a great 
opportunity for the federal government to renew 
the faith of the people in their government, a faith 
that has been badly shattered in the last three 
years. 


“The American Federation of Labor has always 
felt that the problem of caring for the unemployed 
and the destitute is first a local problem to be 
solved by the community, but when it is impossible 
for the community to do so, the county or state 
should lend their assistance. 

“If the states and communities admit that it is 
absolutely impossible for them to aid in this relief, 
then the only agency that can be looked to is the 
federal government, and we are in favor of liberal 
appropriations in order that human lives might be 
saved and hunger, misery and want alleviated.” — 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN 


The destitution and suffering in the bituminous 
coal fields of West Virginia and Kentucky have 
been brought to public attention again by the pub- 
lication of a telegram from James Myers, indus- 
trial secretary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
which body has been furthering the relief work 
among the miners and their families in co-opera- 
tion with the Society of Friends. Mr. Myers’ 
telegram is to the following effect: 


“A tour of inspection of the coal fields of West 
Virginia and Kentucky reveals the alarming need 
of at least twenty-five thousand children for food 
and warm clothing. Thousands are unable to at- 
tend school. I saw children going barefoot in the 
snow. Some evicted families are living in tents, 
and sickness will take its toll unless clothing for 
all ages is supplied at once, especially for the 
children. Clothing and shoes, warm blankets and 
quilts are badly needed. Hot lunches are being 
served by the Quakers, and many schools already 
show results in improved health. Thousands of 
pre-school children and babies are without milk, 
and more money is needed at once, as winter 
weather grips the mountain regions. Please send 
out a widespread and urgent appeal.” : 

Clothing should be shipped (prepaid) from the 
West to American Friends Service Committee, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Checks should be made out and mailed to Olive 
Van Horn, treasurer, Coal Areas Relief, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. All funds 
will be forwarded to the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (Quakers) for relief in the field. 
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LABOR AND THE JAPANESE QUOTA 


V.S. McClatchy Clears Up Misunderstanding as to Labor’s Position 


Editor, Labor ~Clarion: 


Through influence of the Wallace M. Alexander 
“Committee of Fourteen” there was generally 
disseminated in late July and early August of 1931 
the statement that opinion in California, includ- 
ing that of organized labor, had changed and now 
favors immigration quota for Japan. 

That statement has since found its way to 
Japan, as indicated in an interview given to the 
“Japan Times” in Tokyo in late November by a 
California editor and republished in the San Fran- 


cisco “Japanese-American News” December 15, 
1931. 


The facts in connection with the stand taken 
by organized labor in the matter are outlined in 
a letter, December 23, 1931, from the California 
Joint Immigration Committee to the Sacramento 
“Bee” (copy herewith). \ 

CALIFORNIA JOINT IMMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE. 


Organized Labor and Quota for Japan 
“Editor of the ‘Bee,’ Sacramento, Calif. 


“The ‘Japanese-American News’ of San Fran- 
cisco republished on December 15 in its English 
section a verbatim interview on various aspects 
of the Japanese immigration situation in Califor- 
nia given by the editor of the Sacramento ‘Bee’ 
while in Tokyo in November to a reporter of the 
‘Japan Times.’ 

“Therein it is stated, as to the proposed grant of 
quota to Japan, that a sentiment ‘strongly in favor 
of admitting Japanese . . . represents the edu- 
cated labor view. But the uneducated or politically 
inclined labor man is still anti-Japanese.’ 


“The impression of the ‘Bee’ editor in this 
matter was evidently gathered from statements 
emanating from the ‘Committee of Fourteen,’ or- 
ganized by Wallace M. Alexander, put forth at 
Washington in July last. The editor probably had 
no opportunity to investigate the facts prior to his 
departure for the Orient. 


“So far as concerns the views and acts of organ- 
ized labor—and there is no division between any 
such classes thereof as referred to by the editor— 
the facts are as follows: 

“In 1926 the State Federation of Labor, at the 
instance of Senator D. J. Murphy, adopted lengthy 
resolutions reciting the attempt to secure quota 
for Japan and instructing delegates to the national 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
to oppose any modification of the law excluding 


Legion and the Native Sons of the Golden West, 
each containing many labor men, at state conven- 
tions in the fall of 1931 took similar action. Lob- 
byists for the Wallace Alexander committee 
sounded the views of California legislators at the 
1931 session (many labor men and friends of 
labor were members of that Legislature) and, re- 
ceiving no encouragement, abandoned the idea of 
having a resolution favoring quota introduced. 


“In all probability individual labor men can be 
found favorably disposed to quota, but it is likely 
that they are not sufficiently familiar with the 
subject to realize the results that will or may 
follow the grant thereof and consequent aban- 
donment of the principle of exclusion. It should 
be understood that the so-called anti-Japanese 
feeling has disappeared in California. The stand 
of the organizations represented on the California 
Joint Immigration Committee in opposing quota 
is based on their belief in the necessity for main- 
taining inviolate the principle of exclusion of un- 
assimilable Asiatic races. 

“CALIFORNIA JOINT IMMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE, 
“V. S. McClatchy, Executive Secretary.” 
——_———_@__—___ 
DEMAND INITIATION OF WORK 

Action by all American Legion posts in Cali- 
fornia at once to initiate a public demand and 
bring pressure to bear in order that needed pub- 
lic work, for which there has been authorization, 
be brought quickly to the building stage, and jobs 
created is urged in a wire received by Van Hogan, 
state commander of the organization, from Henry 
L. Stevens, Jr., national commander. 
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MODERNISM MEETS OBSTACLE 

A new system of memory training was being 
taught in a village school, and the teacher was 
becoming enthusiastic. “For instance,” he said, 
“supposing you want to remember the name of a 
poet—Bobby Burns. Fix in your mind’s eye a pic- 
ture of a policeman in flames. See—Bobby Burns?” 
“Yes, I see,” said a bright pupil. “But how is 
anyone to know it does not represent Robert 
Browning ?”—“Watchman Examiner.” 


W. D. Fennimore A. R. Fennimore 
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i Guaranteed 


2508 MISSION STREET 
181 POST STREET. 
1619 Broadway 

2106 Shattuck Avenue 


Lid-top Gas Stoves 


The finest gas stove in America, made 
right here in California by California 
craftsmen—the finest stove makers in 
the world. 


SPARK STOVE SHOPS 


2301 2188 441 
Mission St. Mission St. Sutter St. 
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One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Half Yearly Report 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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United States Liberty and Treasury Bonds, State, Municipal and Other Bonds 
and Securities (total value $62,195,644.00), standing on books at........... 


TRUST 


.-- $59,125,020.47 


Ne 


72,335,068.74 


aliens ineligible to citizenship. The American Fed- 1,712,363.73 


eration of Labor convention at Detroit that year 
unanimously passed the Murphy resolutions and 
instructed its executives to act in accord therewith 
before Congress. That action has stood without 
modification since by either state or national or- 
ganization. Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a letter Novem- 
ber 1, 1931, to the California Joint Immigration 
Committee, says: 


4 Loans on Bonds and Stocks and Other Securities. 
Bank Buildings and Lots, main and branch office 

standing on books at. 1.00 
Other Real Estate (value over $327,500.00), standing on books at.. 2 1.00 
Pension Fund (value over $760,000.00), standing on books at...........--sssoe-o-seneeose-ne-+ ae 1.00 
Cash on hand and in Banks and checks on Federal Reserve and other Banks 19,888,155.38 


Teta nanan cence eee cece eneceeeeeneeeee $$ 153,060,611.32 
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@ Loans on Real Estate, secured by first mortgages...... 
eo) 


Liabilities— 


Due Depositors. 
Capital Stock actually paid up. 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. 


Total...... 
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: 


_eeossesssneeevreeeee$147,010,611.32 
~  5,050,000.00 
eran meememee Tks 


GEO. TOURNY, President 
G. A. BELCHER, 
Vice-President and Cashier. 


““The American. Federation of Labor has not 
changed its attitude toward this law [the exclu- 
sion measure]. It helped to have it enacted and 
will oppose any attempt made for its repeal. That 
law would have to be repealed to place Japan under 
the quota law.’ 


“In August, 1931, the State Building Trades 
Council and the San Francisco Labor Council, the 
Seamen’s Union of the Pacific and other organi- 
zations passed resolutions strongly denouncing 
the statement that California had changed its 
views and reiterating labor’s stand in opposition 
to any modification of the exclusion act. 

“The California Department of the American 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of December, 1931. 
(SEAL) O. A. EGGERS, Notary Public. 


Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly by the Board of Directors, are 
Computed Monthly and Compounded Quarterly, and may 
be withdrawn quarterly. 
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Deposits made on or before January 11th, 1932, will earn interest from January Ist, 1932. 
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THOSE COMPANY UNIONS 


The difference between bona fide trade unions 
and “company unions” was strikingly exemplified 
this week, says “Labor.” 

According to an Associated Press report, prom- 
inently displayed in all the daily papers, the 
Southern Pacific on Decembér 28 called in the 
“representatives” of the “Shop Crafts Associa- 
tion” on that road and announced a 10 per cent 


reduction in wages, effective on and after Jan- ! 


uary 1. 


Henry C. Kinney and W. P. Norris, described 
respectively as “chairman and vice-chairman of 
the “Shop Crafts Association’s committee” signed 
on the dotted line. 


Profit by Real Unions 


The alleged agreement contains one peculiar 
paragraph—if the union shopmen on other rail- 
roads succeed in avoiding a 10 per cent reduction 
in wages the “company union” men on the South- 
ern Pacific will be permitted to profit from the 
fight made by the union workers! 

“There is nothing surprising in the announce- 
ment that the company union shopmen on the 
Southern Pacific are the first to break the ranks 
of railroad labor and accept a wage cut,” said A. 
O. Wharton, president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 

“That’s the way ‘company unions’ operate. 
These organizations do not represent the workers 
in any sense. They are organized by the employer 
and financed by the employer. Naturally their 
leaders obey any order they may receive from the 
employer. 

“There was never a better example of the utter 
worthlessness of these boss-inspired substitutes 
for genuine trade unions.” 


Famous Case Recalled 

Some years ago the Southern Pacific attempted 
to set up a “company union” among the clerical 
employees on its lines in Texas and Louisiana. 
The issue was carried into the federal courts by 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, assisted by 
the twenty-one standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions. 

Federal Judge Hutcheson rendered a famous 
decision, branding the company’s conduct as a 
clear violation of the railway labor act. The com- 
pany’s officials were warned that if they did not 
abandon their illegal conduct, in so far as the 
clerks were concerned, those responsible would be 
sent to jail for contempt. 

The road appealed to the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and finally to the United States Su- 
preme Court. The latter tribunal by a unanimous 
vote sustained Judge Hutcheson. 


Railroad Labor Act Flouted 


The Southern Pacific abandoned its attempt to 
break up the Clerks’ organization, but it has con- 
tinued to flout the railway labor act and the 
decision of the Supreme Court by financing a 
“company union” among the shop crafts. 

Its object was revealed during the trial of the 
Clerks’ case, when a tell-tale letter, written by a 
leading official to the president of the Southern 
Pacific, was presented in court. 

Letter Reveals Real Purpose 

It contained the frank confession that the “com- 
pany union” was being formed to head off the 
Clerks’ demand for increased wages. 

“Tt will cost us $300,000 if we grant the Clerks’ 
request,” the S. P. president was told. “We can 
settle with a company union for $75,000.” 

That paragraph tells the whole story. “Company 
unions” are maintained by railroads and other 
employers because they pay—in reduced wages. 
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COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN NOVEMBER 

Ninety-six men were killed in coal mines in the 
United States during November, according to re- 
ports received by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, from state mine 
inspectors. This number compares with 134 for 
October and 227 for November a year ago. Pro- 
duction of coal in November was 34,251,000 tons, 
a decrease of 8,000,000 tons from October and 
9,534,000 tons from the previous November. The 
death rate per million tons of coal mined in No- 
vember, 1931, was 2.80, a decrease of 12 per cent 
from October and 46 per cent from November, 
1930. 
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UNION LABOR LIFE ACTIVE 


Three million dollars of new life insurance has 
just been put into effect by the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company in Chicago, according to an- 
nouncement by President Matthew Woll. 

The company, the announcement says, has just 
added Plumbers’ Local No. 130, Chicago, to its 
list of group policy holders. There are approxi- 
mately 3000 members in the union and each mem- 
ber is insured for $1000. 

“From present indications,” President Woll said, 
“the Union Labor Life Insurance Company will 
show business in force at the end of 1931 amount- 
ing to approximately $60,000,000, representing a 
25 per cent increase as compared with the business 
in force at the end of 1930.” 
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LA GUARDIA IS AN OPTIMIST 


Representative Fiorello H. La Guardia, in a 
radio address in New York, announced that he 
and other Progressives in Congress would intro- 
duce bills they felt would end the business de- 
pression and its consequent unemployment. One 
of the bills would call for a five-day week on all 
building construction under government con- 
tracts, close all banks affiliated with the Federal 
Reserve System, the postoffices and customs 
houses of the country on Saturdays and place all 
railroad employees on a five-day basis. 

“The government must also step in immediately 
and by direct appropriation supplement the aid 
now being given by state and municipal sources, 
as well as private charity,” continued La Guardia. 
“In this instance the powers of Congress are 
limited, but Congress has wide powers in protect- 
ing the public health and jurisdiction over inter- 
state and foreign commerce. No one can deny 
that the lack of proper and sufficient nourishment 
and the need of proper clothing during the severe 
months of the winter will have a tendency to im- 
pair the public health.” 

———E 
WAITERS ELECT OFFICERS 


At the election held January 5 Waiters’ Union 
Local 30 elected the following officers to serve dur- 
ing the ensuing year: President, H. P. Coleman; 
vice-president, J. D. Kirkpatrick; secretary-treas- 
urer, Hugo Ernst; trustees, Charles Blum, John 
La Garde, Jack McCarthy; business agents, Har- 
vey Lorraine, C. F. Welch; local joint board, A. C. 
Armstrong, H. P. Coleman, Hugo Ernst; dele- 
gates to Labor Council, Charles Blum, H. P. Cole- 
man, Hugo Ernst, Theo. Johnson, John W. King, 
Harvey Lorraine, George March, Fred Oestreich, 
Sam Taback, C. F. Welch. 
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ROOSEVELT’S “NEW BALANCE” 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, who is looked 
upon as the probable Democratic candidate for the 
presidency, in opening the annual session of the 
New York Legislature on Tuesday last, made a 
rather significant remark when he proposed that 
business and industry “be given a new leadership 
which will help them and at the same time give 
definite recognition to a new balance based on the 
right of every individual to make a living out of 
life.” 


Three 


GREAT ENGLISH EDITOR DEAD 
C. P. Scott, managing director of the Manchester 
“Guardian,” died on January 1. Mr. Scott was re- 
garded as one of the greatest journalists in British 
history. 


JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 
$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 
money can buy. for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 


REDUCED PRICES 
In order to keep my Tailors busy I will reduce my 
entire stock of Suits & Do ad to the following 
ices: 


$65.00 and $70.00 Suits for.. 
$55.00 and $60.00 Suits for. 
No Goods Reserved 
Linings and Workmanship as Before 


1104 Market St. HERMAN San Francisco 
beowowew nnn new. 


a | 
POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, inc. 
Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oaklana Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
one Lakeside 1: 


Los Aaiaae ‘Branch: 108 Cubes Street. 


2987 Folsom St., near 26 San Francisco 
Phene Mission 5744 


Phone HEmlock 3760 


Henry’s Dairy Lunch 
Food of Quality 


3036 Sixteenth Street San Francisco 


F. THOMAS 


Supreme Quality 


Men’s Suits and Overcoats 
Ladies’ Plain Dresses or 
Ladies’ Plain Wool Coats 


$ ] -00 


Called for and delivered 


For 78 years 
The Leading Dyers and Cleaners 


We Clean and Dye Everything 
and Do It Well 


0180 
THOMAS 


PARISIAN DYEING & 
CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Plant 
2? Tenth St., San Francisco 


Branch Offices: 135 Powell 
1730 Polk - 266 Sutter 


Call 
HEmlock 
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THE WORLD COURT 


The opponents of the World Court in the Sen- 
ate will, by all reports, focus their attack largely 
on the court’s recent advisory opinion in the 
Austro-German customs union case. That opinion 
has had the misfortune to be widely criticized and 
little studied or understood. Following the popu- 
lar misconception of this decision, the opponents 
of the court hope to “prove” that the court has 
now shown itself to be not a court at all but rather 
an international board of strategy to which the 
United States cannot safely entrust its interests. 


The fallacy of the hasty criticism of this case 
is set forth by John W. Davis in an article in the 
January “Atlantic Monthly.” Mr. Davis analyzes 
the case and shows that the close vote (8 to 7) 
resulted naturally from the closeness of the ques- 
tion. Reasonable men might, and did, reasonably 
differ widely with regard to it. 


It is pointed out in the article by Mr. Davis 
that the question involved was not the desir- 
ability or undesirability of the customs union pro- 
posed by the Vienna protocol of March, 1931, but, 
as a matter of fact, the court was asked to pass 
merely upon the compatibility of three treaties, 
and to decide whether Austria’s undertakings in 
the customs pact of 1931 were or were not com- 
patible with the international obligations assumed 
by Austria in the treaty of Saint-Germain and in 
the first Geneva protocol of 1922. 

“In short,” says Mr. Davis, “the court was faced 
with the necessity of interpreting and comparing 
certain explicit agreements, not of announcing its 
opinion upon the policies they pressed.” 


SAYS LINCOLN WAS WRONG 


A glance back over the political history of the 
last ten years gives rise to wonder if, after all, 
Abraham Lincoln was entirely right when he said: 
“You can fool some of the people all of the time 
and all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all of the people all of the time.” 

Hendrik Willem Van Loon says Lincoln was 
wrong and intimates he was merely flattering the 
voters. Van Loon believes in Lincoln’s greatness 
and immortality, but he thinks “Abe” knew better. 

Van Loon believes it should have been worded: 
“You can fool some of the people some of the time 
and some of the people all of the time, and fur- 
thermore, if you are clever and unscrupulous 
enough, you can fool all of the people all of the 
time.” 

There are politicians and industrial barons who 
agree with the author. They are clever and un- 
scrupulous enough to fool all or enough of the 
people to hold on to their racket and continue to 
ride—and that seems to clinch the argument. 
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REASONABLE PERIOD HAS PASSED 


“The dole is the most dangerous and objection- 
able of all plans for taking care of the displaced 
worker during unemployment. The time-honored 
use of poor relief is an inadequate means of con- 
serving American citizenship. All voluntary plans 
of unemployment benefits should be encouraged, 
but they do not solve the mass probiem.” 

Thus speaks the “Committee on Technological 
Unemployment” appointed last May by Secretary 
of Labor Doak, in an official report to that dig- 
nitary. The committee, which, by the way, in- 
cluded “outstanding labor representatives,” com- 
mends a “displacement bonus” to be paid to a dis- 
charged worker. Declaring that “the best solution 
for unemployment is a job for every man,” the 
report says that “unless the leaders and thinkers 
in the economic field can within a reasonable 
period bring this about we may expect a resort 
to a nation-wide system of compulsory unemploy- 
ment benefits.” Suggestions are also made that 
national, state and local agencies co-operate in 
finding employment for the workless. 


There is no means of knowing how much time 
and effort were spent in preparing this report or 
in carrying on any investigations in connection 
with it. To all intents and purposes it could have 
been drawn up, so far as present knowledge goes, 
by an observing secretary from a reading of any 
one day’s newspaper reports. Nothing of value 
has been brought to light, and we are still face to 
face with the same problems as before, with no 
practical plan to solve them. 

One thing that stands out in the report, how- 
ever, is the emphasis placed on the “dangerous and 
objectionable” dole. To whom is it dangerous and 
objectionable? and what is meant by “dole”? are 
two questions that should be answered by these 
astute investigators, who comprise some very 
worthy and eminent men and one woman. And 


what is a reasonable period to bring to every 
American worker the necessary “adequate income 


and steady job” that are to ward off the peril of 
“compulsory unemployment benefits”? 

The workingmen of this country, who have suf- 
fered the full brunt of the storm of depression, 
have been extremely patient under their suffer- 
ings; but murmurings are beginning to be heard. 
It is high time something practical for their relief 
other than private charity should be inaugurated. 
Already there are evidences of the collapse of the 
private relief agencies in the big cities. 

A year ago an eminent statesman stated that 
the American workingman was entitled to the 
opportunity to earn a living. That carries with it 
the inference that if he is not given that oppor- 
tunity the obligation is on the government to: see 
that he and his family do not starve, or even 
suffer, 

It is here submitted that of all the plans for 
relief in the present depression not one has been 
of practical value with the exception of the insur- 
ance plan. And call it a “dole” if you will, it de- 
serves that designation no more than does any 
insurance plan in which the beneficiary places his 
own contribution. 

re eee 
JAPANESE IMMIGRATION 

The question of Japanese immigration to this 
country again has cropped up in the news, due 
to an interview given by a Sacramento newspaper 
publisher while visiting Japan recently. In this 
interview it was represented that “the educated 
labor view’ was that “fewer Japanese would enter 
this country were the quota applied to them; but 
the uneducated or politically inclined labor man 
is still anti-Japanese.” 

The first of these statements may have some 
foundation if, as has been stated, the Japanese 
population of this country increased from 50,000 
to 150,000 in a period of thirteen years under the 
so-called “gentlemen’s agreement.” As a rule agree- 
ments of this nature are not satisfactory, especially 
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when the advantage is all on one side. At any rate, 
it may be conceded that the “gentlemen’s agree. 
ment” has not been satisfactory to the people of 
the United States, and especially to those living 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The second statement, that “the uneducated or 
politically inclined labor man is still anti-Japa- 
nese,” may be taken as untrue. If in this category 
are included all those who have not had the 
advantage of “higher education” and who take an 
active part in politics then it means that a large 
part of organized labor is anti-Japanese, which is 
far from expressing labor’s attitude. 

Organized labor, co-operating with other 
groups, has announced a position of opposition to 
granting the immigration quota to any Asiatic 
country, not on the grounds of being anti-Japa- 
nese, anti-Chinese or anti-Filipino, but because of 
the unassimilability of those people with the Cau- 
casian race. It is a patriotic attitude as well as a 
measure of self-protection. 

a 


WAGES AND ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


An impartial wage board, hearing a request for 
reductions in the wages of building trades work- 
ers in San Francisco a month ago, decided that 
the wage scale then in force should remain in 
effect during the year 1932 and thereafter until 
the occasion arises for its revision. Among the 
arguments made before this board was the asser- 
tion that lowered wages would stimulate building 
and increase employment. To this the board re- 
plied that “no evidence was presented that even 
a small amount of building is being held up pend- 
ing a reduction in wages.” On the contrary the 
board found that “workers have suffered such a 
drastic reduction in earnings through unemploy- 
ment as to offset many times any gain they may 
have made through the reduction in the cost of 
living.” Finally the board held that increased 
efficiency, “due to improved production on the 
part of workers, has lowered construction labor 
costs far more than any reduction that could come 
from decreasing wage rates.” 

Two years ago it would have been difficult to 
find in this country even so hesitant an admission 
of the possible need under certain conditions for 
wage reductions as is contained in this decision of 


an arbitration board. If, during our last period 
of prosperity, we had any wage theory at all, it 
was to the effect that high and rising wages were 
necessary to a full flow of purchasing power and, 
therefore, to good business. During the first 
year of this depression, indeed, business leaders 
were still saying that reducing the income of labor 
“is not a remedy for business depression; it is a 
direct and contributing cause”; or “in this en- 
lightened age when it is recognized that produc- 
tion is dependent upon consuming power, it is my 
judgment that large manufacturers and producers 
will maintain wages and salaries as being the far- 
sighted and in the end the most constructive 
thing to do.” 

So deeply imbedded was this doctrine of high 
wages in our national thinking that the largest 
of our industries resisted wage cuts until the end 
of the second year of the depression. Although 
wages were reduced by many small firms in the 
highly competitive textile and coal industries from 
the very beginnings of bad business, the large 
firms in our basic steel, public-utility, and con- 
struction industries publicly announced their ad- 
herence to a policy of high wages and their un- 
willingness to reduce prevailing standards. On 
the American railroads, the first serious efforts to 
reduce wages were not made until the fall of 
1931. It is indeed impossible to recall any past 
depression of similar intensity and duration in 
which the wages of prosperity were maintained 
as long as they have been during the depression 
of 1930-31—(An address by Leo Wolman, in the 
Economic Series Sponsored by the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education.) 
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COMMENT ON THE NEWS 


Clarence Darrow has withdrawn from the de- 
fense of eight negroes under death sentence at 
Scottsboro, Ala., for alleged attacks on two white 
girls, because communists insisted on “butting into 
the case.” The last hope of the negroes lies in 
the appeal to the state supreme court. 

* * * * 

An analysis of material from various sources 
available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor indicates a 
continued growth of the five-day week. In quite 
a large number of cities the five-day week has been 
adopted by all of the building trades, and, accord- 
ing to incomplete reports, there appeared to have 
been at least 425,209 building trades workers on 


this basis at the close of 1930. 
* * * * 


“The tragedy of Ford unemployment is being 
countered not by deed but by an outpouring of 
words, a turgid flood, abounding in moral exhorta- 
tions and noble ideas. In fact, hosts of Ford 
workers are denizens of public soup kitchens.” 
Such was the statement of S. M. Levin, head of 
the economics department of Detroit City College, 
before a meeting of the American Economic As- 
sociation at Washington Monday. Henry was not 
cut out of the stuff of which heroes are made, and 
his role of benefactor of the workingmen was but 


a shadow part at best. 
* * * * 


“The 15 per cent reduction in wages sought by 
the Chicago & Northwestern would save the road 
about $2.44 a share,” says the “Wall Street Jour- 
nal.” That’s the Wall Street view for you. No con- 
cern over the effect of the proposed wage cut on 
the workers and their families, only the effect on 
dividends is considered. And yet Wall Street won- 
ders why the hue and cry against its methods, why 
demands for governmental regulation of its opera- 
tions are growing, why more and more its activ- 
ities are regarded with suspicion. 

* * * * 

Through its legislative committee, the American 
Federation of Labor has announced a new view- 
point on the matter of relief for the unemployed. 
It intimates that local communities are unable to 
handle the situation and calls upon the federal 
government to make liberal appropriations to 
alleviate hunger, misery and want. It is not too 
much to expect a change of heart also on the 
question of unemployment insurance, for it must 
soon be apparent that this is the only plan which 
promises success; and it is too big' a problem for 


the states or their subdivisions. 
* ok * * 


The annual report of Ethelbert Stewart, com- 
missioner of the bureau of labor statistics of the 
Department of Labor, reiterates a recommenda- 
tion for a new family-budget survey to supplant 
one made in 1918, which is still used as a basis 
for cost and standard of living figures. “Perhaps 
no more widespread abuse of the bureau’s figures 
is to be found in any direction than in this matter 
of cost of living,” he said. “To use the available 
data as an argument for the reduction of wages 
would be to throw back the standard of living 
thirteen years and eliminate all the progress that 
has been made in home comforts during that 
time.” 

* * * * 


Secretary John J. Gleeson of the International 
Bricklayers’ Union has referred to Secretary of 
Labor Doak a letter from the representative of 
his organization at Salt Lake which recites a rather 
raw attempt on the part of a construction com- 
pany which has contracts for government build- 
ings to evade the “prevailing wage law.” Ordered 
by the Labor Department to pay bricklayers $11 
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a day, which is the prevailing wage, the contractor 
called the men in and told them they were or- 
ganizing a luncheon club which every worker 
must join on penalty of dismissal, and that the 
noon-day meal would cost $3.50. “One dollar is 
for the food and $2.50 is the contractor’s rakeoff,” 
said Gleeson. “That leaves the situation worse 
than before the Labor Department acted.” 
* * * * 

A writer in the “Pacific Coast Exhibitor,” a 
periodical devoted to the motion picture and the- 
ater interests of the Pacific Coast, says with ref- 
erence to the proposal to further tax the motion 
picture industry: ‘The motion picture industry 
is today carrying every penny of tax burden that 
it can carry, and still function on anything like a 
quality basis. Thoughtless proposals seeking new 
sources of revenue have here and there classified 
the motion picture as a luxury. This is not correct. 
Motion pictures are not a luxury. They are a 
necessity. They should be neither crippled nor 
destroyed. To further tax the motion picture in- 
dustry is more like placing a tax on education 
than a tax on a luxury.” This industry, which 
employs thousands of members of skilled crafts 
and professions affiliated with organized labor, has 
suffered severely from the business depression, and 
should not have further handicaps imposed on it. 

ee 


CLERKS PROTEST WAGE CUT 


A protest against the general wage reductions 
made some days ago by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany was filed by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks on Tuesday last. The protest carried an 
intimation of an appeal for federal intervention 
under the railway wage act. No intimation of 
what its answer will be has been given out by the 
railroad company. 

The protest was based on the fact that the 1927 
railway arbitration award fixes the wages of unor- 
ganized as well as organized workers. 

The entire wage reduction problem as it con- 
cerns clerks and other clerical workers will be dis- 
cussed at a conference in Chicago on January 14. 

More than 5000 Pacific Coast shop workers re- 
turned to work for the Southern Pacific Monday 
as the result of a new wage agreement by which 
they will take a 10 per cent wage reduction and 
work four days a week. 


a 
PERMANENT REGISTRATION 


Permanent registration of San Francisco voters 
began Saturday. Existing voters’ rolls were can- 
celed December 31 at midnight and every citizen 
must re-register to cast a ballot at the May presi- 
dential primary election, the August state primary, 
or the November general election. 

Under the new permanent registration law any 
person who registers after January 1, 1932, need 
never re-register if he votes at the August pri- 
mary or the November state election of any even 
numbered year; or if he does not change his ad- 
dress. 

Changes of address will necessitate re-registra- 
tion and a failure to vote at either of the two even 
numbered year state elections will mean an auto- 
matic cancellation of registration and the necessity 
for re-enrollment. 


Se 
NEW CHARTER IN EFFECT TODAY 


A special meeting of the new Board of Super- 
visors, with a ceremony welcoming the officials 
who will take office under the new charter, was 
scheduled for today (Friday), when the new city 
charter goes into effect. A special committee 
headed by Supervisor Andrew J. Gallagher had 
arranged a formal program, which included ad- 
dresses by Mayor Rossi, Governor Rolph and 
many prominent officials and citizens of San Fran- 
cisco. Hugo Ernst, prominent in local and inter- 
national labor circles, was on the program for an 
address on “The Hopes of Organized Labor.” 


CHERRY TREE 


Well, it’s New Year’s time. In better years the 
season conjured up pictures of happy families, 
fairly large, gathered around hearthsides plenti- 
fully fuelled. Something about the faces indicated 
reserves of food and of strength, physical and 
moral—something of stability and assurance, and 
of personal dignity. 

This year the picture is of barren homes by the 
million, of cold hearths, of gaunt men and women 
and of little children in poor clothes. 

Something séems to have happened to America. 

Plenty has happened. 

s * * * 


The picture of older days is a picture that grew 
in our minds out of an early agricultural America, 
when there were people who knew how to wring 
their sustenance from the soil. 

The change has been a change of tools and the 
change of tools has changed everything else. 

Industry is automatic, largely, and semi-auto- 
matic and it is driven by power. Machinery has 
made farming today something that would look 
like a miracle to the farmer of fifty years ago. 

And we haven’t found the way to make this 
wonderfully productive machinery that saves so 
much work deliver its fruits to the masses. 

That’s about it—and that is plenty. 

* * * 


When we can find ways to end the robbery of 
the industrial and financial barons we shall have 
a society as vastly better than the land-working 
order of a half century and a century ago as. that 
was better than the feudalism of the middle ages. 

We are on a road to some place and we have 
hit a bump. But the place to which the road leads 
is just as good as ever it was. 

The old oaken bucket and the old wooden pump 
that froze tight-every night had their beauties, 
but the modern water works has more of beauty 
and more of utility. 

There is no going backward. The thing to do 
is to plan forward and not merely to be pushed 


forward. 
* * * 


This new year must be a year of much planned 
movement, if society is to make good its gains. 


Mechanical improvement proceeds in spite of 
everything. It is only control that lags in develop- 
ment. 

Even in their distress the railroads are making 
vast changes. Observe the door-to-door deliveries 
of parcels, soon to be followed by door-to-door 
delivery of passengers. Railroads are installing 
detachable freight car bodies, transferable to 
motor truck chassis, installing sorting bins for 
fast routing of parcels, part of a system seen in 
England and brought to the attention of a great 
American railroad, strangely enough, by this 
writer, fourteen years ago. 

We move forward, but we must also move in 
the development of new processes of democracy 
to cope with the bloated thing that brought this 
misery upon. us. 

* * * 

It’s New Year’s time, traditionally a time of 
stock taking. To take stock today is for most peo- 
ple a matter of totaling up bad news. 

It is better to look to the future and plan for 
the future. Let happy days pass into oblivion, 
if only we can move onward toward better ones. 
We can if we will! 

—————— 


The great opportunity for our capitalistic sys- 
tem to justify its continued existence lies in its 
immediate adoption of shorter hours of work with 
a wage which will restore confidence and mass ‘ 
consuming power so vital to our present mass pro- 
duction industrial system.—“Railroad Trainman.” 


LA FOLLETTE LOAN BILL 


Senator Robert M. La Follette’s bill to create an 
administration of public works and finance it with 
a federal bond issue of $5,500,000,000 will probably 
be considered by the Senate during January. The 
measure is designed to facilitate public construc- 
tion during the present emergency and thus pro- 
vide work and purchasing power for millions of 
the jobless. In explaining the necessity for his 
proposed large federal appropriation for the relief 
of unemployment, Senator La Follette said: 

“We are facing a grave national emergency. 
This is the third winter of unemployment. At 
least 7,000,000 men and women are out of work. 
At least 5,000,000 more are working on part time. 

“Prolonged continuance of present economic 
trends threatens the solvency of large numbers of 
the surviving banking institutions, insurance com- 
panies, savings banks and railroads, as well as the 
industrial corporations. Drastic measures are 
necessary to prevent national paralysis, 

“The measures proposed by the administration 
are merely attempts to keep us from slipping 
deeper into the depression and offer no hope of 
raising commodity and security prices, which must 
be achieved if we are to bring about quick re- 
covery. 

An Emergency Program 

“The public works expansion proposed by my 
bill embodies the only emergency program which 
can be adopted without a long political contro- 
versy. It is urgent, therefore, that it should re- 
ceive the immediate consideration of Congress. 

“The best estimates indicate that expenditure of 
$5,500,000,000 for construction would give jobs to 
1,500,000 of the unemployed directly. At least 
twice the number employed directly would be 
given work indirectly, in the industries supplying 
materials and in the production of consumers’ 
goods for those whose purchasing power is re- 
stored.” 

Pointing out that the wage and salary loss dur- 
ing the depression reaches the stupendous sum of 
$18,000,000,000, Senator La Follette claims this 
large loss in purchasing power has driven many 
business concerns into bankruptcy, and that the 
basic thing to turn the tide is to restore some of 
these billions of buying power. This, he claims, 
will be the automatic result of the enactment of 
his bill. 

Will Restore Purchasing Power 

“The workers employed directly and indirectly 
as a result of the public works program,” he said, 
“will be enabled to buy shoes, clothing, food and 
other consumers’ goods which they have been able 
to buy only in limited amounts, or not at all. Re- 
stored purchasing power and rising commodity 
prices will enable consumers once more to pur- 
chase automobiles, radios, furniture, and other 
products. 

“Farmers will benefit both through the restora- 
tion of demand for food and other products, and 
through the rise in agricultural commodity prices 
and, like all other debtors, they will benefit from 
a decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar 
resulting from rising commodity prices.” 

The bill divides the emergency $5,500,000,000 
fund into four parts. Not more than $650,000,000 
is to be used to expand construction by federal 
agencies, including federal public buildings, forest 
roads and trails, irrigation and reclamation works, 
river and harbor and flood control works. 

The bill sets aside $1,000,000,000 for additional 
grants to aid state public works construction, such 
as highway and bridge construction, the elimina- 
tion of railroad grade crossings and of important 
highway grade crossings. The greatest part of the 
emergency fund—up to $3,750,000,000—is made 
available for loans to state and local authorities 
to enlarge their public construction work. These 
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authorities carry on about 90 per cent of the pub- 
lic construction in the United States. The loans 
would enable them to expand the program for 
state, county and municipal highway and street 
construction, water supply and sewage works, 
parks and playgrounds, school building construc- 
tion, and provide the means to enlarge the scope 
of needed public works in many other directions. 
To Encourage Housing Construction 


The fourth part of the fund is to be used ‘to 
initiate types of construction which it is hoped 
will be taken up by private enterprise and con- 
tinued beyond the period of the emergency. The 
bill therefore sets aside not over $100,000,000 for 
loans to limited dividend corporations organized 
to construct housing for the low income group. 

Loans under the bill will be made for not over 
ten years at an interest rate slightly higher than 
that paid by the federal government, but not 
higher than 5 per cent. It is provided that emer- 
gency construction and the sale of bonds shall 
terminate as soon as_ industrial construction, 
measured by the index computed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, reaches the average of 1923 to 
1925. : 

The $5,500,000,000 issue of bonds to finance Sen- 
ator La Follette’s plan would be issued in $50 
denominations and floated by popular subscrip- 
tion. The bonds mature in ten years and carry an 
interest rate of not to exceed 4% per cent. Their 
retirement is provided for by a special fund into 
which would be paid the proceeds of an additional 
surtax, probably 2 per cent, on the net income of 
persons receiving annual net incomes of $5000 
and over. Persons with incomes from $5000 to 
$10,000, who are not now subject to surtaxes, 
would be permitted to deduct $2000 from their 
taxable income if married and $1000 if unmarried. 

——__—-@_ __—_—_ 
MAJOR BERRY IS RE-ELECTED 

Word comes from the headquarters of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union headquarters at Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., 
to the effect that President George L. Berry and 
all other officials of that organization had been 
renominated for four-year terms without opposi- 
tion, which constitutes election. 

Vice-presidents re-elected are: William H. Mc- 
Hugh, Kansas City; Shuford B. Marks, Chicago; 
P. J. O’Donnell, Detroit, and George R. Brunet; 
Montreal. Joseph C. Orr, Pressmen’s Home, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Home and school 
trustees included: Norbert Berger, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Otto Huber, Denver; James H. Brooks, Portland, 
Ore.; E. Curtis White, Indianapolis; J. Herbert de 
La Rosa, San Francisco; R. A. Dickson, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ee ee ees 
SUPERINTENDENT KERSEY RESIGNS 


Vierling Kersey, state superintendent of public 
instruction, has tendered his resignation to Gov- 
ernor Rolph, effective August 1, when he is to 
become school superintendent at Long Beach. 
Governor Rolph announced this week that he 
would start the quest for a successor to Kersey 
soon. 

The resignation of Kersey will not be a matter 
of regret to the printing industry of the state. He 
has ever been a bitter opponent of the state print- 
ing of text books for the schools, and during the 
last session of the California Legislature he was 
the leader in the endeavor to foist upon the tax- 
payers of the state Eastern books which would 
supplant the product of the State Printing Office. 
He was instrumental in inducing the State Board 
of Education to enter into a contract with an 
Eastern publishing house in defiance of an opinion 
rendered by the attorney general, which action 
may result in costly litigation by the state. ~ 

a See 

Every great and commanding movement in the 
annals of the world is the triumph of some enthusi- 
asm.—Emerson. 
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WOLL WANTS ACTION 


“Modification of the Volstead act in this session 
of Congress is the demand of organized labor, 
and no movement in the direction of a referendum 
will be allowed to obscure or delay that paramount 
issue.” 

That was the declaration of Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor and 
president of Labor’s National Committee for 
Modification of the Volstead Act, addressing the 
Women’s National Prohibition Reform Commit- 
tee of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Woll declared that “labor does not oppose 
a referendum. On the contrary, it favors every 
public expression, knowing that the people but 
need an opportunity to speak. Labor knows, 
moreover, that two-thirds of the registered voters 
of the country favor modification. But we can not 
accept a proposal for a referendum at some un- 
settled future date as a substitute for action now 
by Congress in pursuit of its duty.” 

—_———_ &_____—_—_ 
CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE TO MEET 
Printers representing sixteen Typographical 

unions in Central and Northern California will 
gather in Modesto, Sunday, January 10, for the 
semi-annual meeting of the California Conference 
of Typographical Unions. The session will con- 
vene at 2 p. m., in the Labor Temple, 606 Tenth 
street. 

SS SS 

WAGE CUTS IN PORTLAND 

News comes from Portland, Ore., to the effect 
that a 25 per cent wage cut in the building trades 
has been announced there. A mass meeting of all 
organized labor was called to meet tonight (Fri- 
day) to discuss the matter. The State Board of 
Conciliation, called in by the Portland Building 
Trades Council, is studying the proposed wage cut 
and counter proposals. 

———__—_ &____—_ 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly; angels could no more. 

—Young. 
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GENERAL LABOR NEWS 


The most significant fact discovered in the 
operation of the emergency relief camps is the 
large number of workers who have been unem- 
ployed for more than one year, according to a 
statement by Miss Charlotte E. Carr, deputy sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry. Miss Carr has just returned from 
a trip of inspection of the camps. Almost half of 
the men registered, or 46.1 per cent, said that they 
had been unemployed for over one year, and 980, 
or 17 per cent, said that they had been unemployed 
for over two years. 


The officials of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad withdrew their 10 per cent wage cut 
decree affecting 5000 members of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees, which re- 
sulted in a strike ballot being taken. The wage 
cut was made effective October 6. The old scale 
will be restored. The settlement was accomplished 
at a conference between a committee of railroad 
union men headed by Frederick H. Fljozdal, presi- 
dent of the employees’ organization, and Fred W. 
Sargent, president of the railroad. 


Regulations prohibiting importation of goods 
produced with forced indentured labor or convict 
labor were issued by the treasury department, as 
provided under the tariff act of 1930. The decree 
became effective January 1. The tariff law holds 
that forced labor is labor obtained under duress. 
The prohibition does not apply to foreign goods 
not produced in the United States and necessary 
to meet our consumptive demands. 


Checks for $15,000 were sent out by Martin F. 
Brennan, president of District 9, United Mine 
Workers, to local unions throughout the area be- 
tween Pottsville and Shamokin for the relief of 
miners who have been idle, says a Shamokin, Pa., 
dispatch. The funds were collected through a 
monthly assessment placed on every man who 
worked more than five days a month the last three 
months. 


Unemployment inéreased heavily in seven major 
European countries in November, 1931, as com- 
pared with November, 1930, and considerably in 
November compared with October, 1931, with the 
exception of Great Britain, where there was a 
slight decrease for the month, according to figures 
obtained by the Department of State and issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. 


The resignation of William F. Canavan of the 
Motion Picture Operators and Theatrical Stage 
Employees has just been announced. Mr. Canavan 
has been succeeded, pending the next convention, 
by First Vice-President William C. Elliott of Cin- 
cinnati. Canavan long has been a leading figure 
in the trade union movement, with an enviable 
record of achievement. His plans for the future 
have not been announced. 


The Railroad Labor Executives’ Association, 
comprising twenty-one brotherhoods and unions, 
set January 14 as the date for meeting in Chicago 
with a committee of nine railroad presidents to 
discuss the unions’ proposals for unemployment 
relief and the railroad executives’ demand for a 
15 per cent wage cut. 


William Green, as president of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has just sent a communi- 
cation to President Gerardo Machado of Cuba 
asking favorable consideration for measures be- 
fore the Cuban Congress which have the support 
of the Railroad Brotherhood of Cuba and organ- 
ized labor in general. 


Announcement that Governor Hartley of Wash- 
ington had granted a parole to O. C. Bland, one 
of the five remaining prisoners in the Centralia 
Armistice Day riot cases, was made recently. At 
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the same time the governor extended indefinitely 
the leave of Eugene Barnett, who was paroled last 
May. 

The International Labor Office at Geneva has 
made an estimate of at least 25,000,000 unem- 
ployed workers throughout the world. On the 
basis of four to a family, this means, the report 
said, that 100,000,000 people are directly suffering 
from the bread-winners’ lack of work. 

Opening a demonstration cafeteria where the 
unemployed may obtain food at 1 cent a dish and 
a five-course meal for a nickel, Bernarr McFadden, 
publisher and vegetarian, declared that unemploy- 


ment conditions were the worst he had ever 
known. 


John Draney, 70 years old, engineer of the 
Lackawanna Limited of the Lackawanna railroad 
for 42 years, recently celebrated his retirement 
on a pension after more than fifty-eight years 
of railroading. 


Suit has been filed in Travis County (Texas) 
District Court to enjoin the board of control and 
Texas state prison officials from entering into con- 
tracts with the prison printing plant at Huntsville 
for state printing. 

Savings deposits in all banks and trust com- 
panies of the United States average $192 per 
capita, despite industrial depression, according to 
a report just transmitted to Congress by John W. 
Pole, controller of the currency. 

——___g 
TO SERVE ON WAGE BOARD 

E. A. McMillan, general chairman of the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Clerks, with offices in San Fran- 
cisco, will serve on the committee of twelve to ne- 
gotiate with railway executives in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 14 on a proposed 15 per cent wage slash 
affecting clerical workers on all rail lines with 
which the brotherhood has contracts. McMillan 
will leave today (Friday) for Chicago. He will be 
preceded there by W. W. Schillingford, represent- 
ing the organized clerks on the Western Pacific. 
Schillingford will attend a meeting of brotherhood 
executives on January 12, 

eee 
K. OF C. CHARITY GAME 


Two outstanding teams of All-American stars. 
one headed by “the greatest player of all time” 
and the other squad captained by “the smartest 
football player in America,” are to meet in the 
Knights of Columbus annual charity football game 
at Kezar Stadium, San Francisco, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 24, for the benefit of the Knights of Columbus 
free non-sectarian employment-aid bureaus. 


RETURNED TO HOSPITAL 


Secretary John A. O’Connell of the Labor 
Council is recuperating slowly from a serious ill- 
ness that has confined him to bed for the past 
six weeks. On account of a seeming improvement 
he returned to his home from the St. Francis Hos- 
pital and remained there for about a week, but 
last Sunday Dr. Gallwey, who is treating him, 
ordered him back to the hospital and forbade all 
visitors until his condition shows more improve- 
ment. 

Mrs. O’Connell, his good wife, is also confined 
to bed in the hospital, having suffered a breakdown 
in her care of the sick man. Both are hoping to 
be out of the hospital soon. 

———_@qQa____. 

Users of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes find no 
difficulty in procuring these articles in packages 
containing the union label. Call for the label and 
spurn the non-union trust products. 


DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 
The following members of local unions have 
passed away during the last week: James Forbes, 
member of Stage Employees’ Union No. 16; James 
O’Hagan, United Laborers’ Union; Matthew J. 
Brady, Boilermakers’ Union No. 6. 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the 
President of Sam Francisce Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21) 

Headquarters will be closed Saturday, January 
9. This is due to the necessity for overhauling the 
elevators. 

Frederick W. Arnold passed away last week. 
The deceased member was 57 years of age and a 
native of California. Passing was due to myo- 
carditis. For the last several years Mr. Arnold 
had been conducting a confectionery store on 
Geary street. Funeral services were held from the 
chapel of Gantner, Felder & Kenny. Cremation 
was at California Crematory, Oakland. 

On January 2 the San Bernardino “Sun and 
Telegram” locked out members of San Bernardino 
Typographical Union. That it was a lockout is 
evidenced by the following quotation from a state- 
ment published by the newspapers on January 2: 
“. . . The Sun Company solicits the co-operation 
of its composing room employees . - and re- 
quests that they signify their acceptance of this 
wage scale not later than December 29, 1931. 
Where no such information is furnished, it will be 
understood that situations will be vacated at the 
end of the working day of December 31, 1931.” 
The editorial statement was signed by R. C. Harbi- 
son, J. A. Guthrie and Harry S. Webster. Harry 
S. Webster has for years “stumped up and down 
the state advocating open shop policies,” and has, 
in former negotiations with the union, met the 
representatives of his employees “with language 
and abuse that is unprintable.” In a recent meet- 
ing with a representative of the International 
Typographical Union Mr. Webster spoke as fol- 
lows: “My efforts will be directed to running an 
epen shop at lower wages and putting back all 
industries to the eight-hour day where less hours 
are now being worked.” 

Unions in Southern California have rallied to 
the support of the San Bernardino Typographical 
Union, and before the lockout had been in exist- 
ence for forty-eight hours some $4,000 had been 
forwarded to San Bernardino union by other 
Southern California locals. Unquestionably, San 
Bernardino Typographical Union will receive sup- 
port from all Pacific Coast unions in the fight to 
be made on the San Bernardino “Sun.” 

Of the fifty union printers employed on the “Sun” 
only four were disloyal to the union and remained 
as strikebreakers. The four were L. L. McFall, su- 
perintendent; F. H. Lloyd, Sr., foreman; R. O. 
Micolay, ad foreman; Leo D. Roach, assistant 
foreman. Months ago McFall, the superintendent, 
rather boastfully informed the writer that he “had 
been superintendent of a Sioux City, Iowa, paper 
at the time of the lockout in that city.” So it 
would seem that the adage that ‘‘a leopard cannot 
change its spots” is still true. 

The executive and scale committee has been 
meeting nightly to complete the relief proposal for 
submission to the union at its January meeting. 
One of the most difficult problems for the com- 
mittee has been the date determining a member’s 
eligibility to share in the distribution of the sixth 
day and in out-of-work benefits. DESPITE 
RUMORS TO THE CONTRARY, the commit- 
tee had not at the time of the writing of these 
notes decided upon the date, and the committee 
is determined to recommend a date which will 
embrace as many members as can safely be taken 
in without jeopardizing the success of the entire 
proposal. A number of members appeared before 
the committee to give views on the matter, and the 
committee is appreciative of the information sup- 
plied. 

Harry Bennett, one of our pensioner members, 
was a visitor in the city last week. Mr. Bennett, 
who is well known to all old-timers, has for sev- 
eral years been living on a ranch near. Petaluma. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Hardware Company, 


which on December 16 locked out the union em- 
ployees in its printing department, resumed oper- 
ations on January 4 with a motley assortment of 
“half baked” mechanics. The executive commit- 
tee, acting under authority from the union, will 
shortly inaugurate a vigorous publicity campaign 
against the wage-cutting tactics of this, probably 
the largest concern of its kind on the coast. Ac- 
cording to the last financial statement of the com- 
pany which was obtainable, Baker, Hamilton & 
Pacific Company had approximately one million 
dollars cash on hand and was in splendid con- 
dition to assist in maintaining wage standards. 
Herbert and Mortimer Fleishhacker are directors 
in the concern and they are believed to be in 
control. Mortimer Fleishhacker is the chairman 
of the Mayor’s Committee to Relieve Unemploy- 
ment, and it would seem almost unbelievable that 
he would be a party to not only decreasing wages 
but to increasing hours of labor such as was done 
by Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Company. Members 
of organized labor are requested to refrain from 
purchasing any articles distributed by Baker, Ham- 
ilton & Pacific Company, or tools bearing the 
“Stilletto” brand. Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Com- 
pany also distribute Dupont paints and varnish, 
and painters and members of the building trades 
are requested, wherever possible, to recommend 
against the use of these products. 

The writer happens to know that following the 
first day of operations by the “strikebreakers” at 
Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Company it was neces- 
sary to call in expert mechanics to restore ma- 
chinery to operative order. 

The following item is taken from the Fresno 
“Labor News”: “This week the “Republican” 
chapel lost two of its members when Bob Hunt 
and Joe Barton turned in their resignations. Both 
have worked here for several years and were held 
in high esteem by their fellow workers. Advanced 
age and belief that they had worked long enough 
and now were entitled to rest were the deciding 
factors in the resignations. Both men have been 
members of the I. T. U. well over fifty years. The 
best wishes of the Fresno union go with these 
men with the hope that they will enjoy their re- 
tirement.” 


“News” Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

Two operators, Henno and Brewster, and a 
handman, Donnelly, felt like ski jumpers swoop- 
ing over a precipice when their situations crumpled 
beneath them. All of us, the trio especially, hope 
the layoff will soon end. 

Not to mention his moniker would be wise. One 
Sunday, with his 6-year-old, he watched a ball 
game, then sampled free lunch in a—er—free 
lunch place, the kid inhaling “pop” while his pro- 
genitor partook of higher-volume stuff. At an 
afternoon game they again were spectators and 
on the way home paused at the same place for 
more. As our friend put the car away the young- 
ster said: “If you'll take me with you next Sun- 
day I won’t tell mama where we were today.” 

This fellow also shall be nameless. Because he 
found the cards his wife asked him to mail a week 
before Christmas in his overcoat pocket three days 
after New Year’s. 

Very much nameless, too, shall be the boy who, 
with his wife, going home after a New Year's 
party, drove smack into a street car and cried: 
“Whoa! Did we hit something?” 

The old saying, “Money talks,” is misleading. 
“Chick” Smoot informs us that in this brand new 
year of 1932 his money never even thinks of saying 
goodby. 

To add to her 1932 attractiveness May Lowe 
turned out in a new ensemble—Eugenie hat and 
all. 

The dynamic “Kansas City Kitty,” a recent ar- 
rival, rocked the town with all the force of one 
of her native Kansas cyclones. Welcoming her at 
the depot was “Bull” Donnelly and his one-man 
band, and, arduous duties o’er, “Bull” dropped into 


the shop to tell us that, with the return of this 
exceedingly skilled “ham and” jockey, the hungry 
“News” gang henceforth is assured speedy service 
and ample provender at lunch time. 

No one enters the town except at bedtime, the 
gang asserted in chorus, so total disbelief met Joe 
Sullivan’s attempt to tell ’em Oakland celebrated 
New Year’s Eve a la Market street. A booster for 
his adopted village, Joe inclined warmly to the 
belief that only a brace and bit could introduce a 
new idea into their skulls. 

Arresting was No. 21’s action at its December 
meeting in adopting, to fight unemployment, the 
five-day week in principle, commented Bill Davy, 
and to be expected of a union grounded so firmly 
in fraternalism. Still more arresting, however, 
was the recent action of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, which indorsed the six-hour day 
and recommended its member firms adopt it as a 
relief measure. 

The quotation, ‘Woman, without her, man is a 
savage,’ minus commas, was given to Apprentice 
Barney O’Neill to punctuate. It was a poser. Bar- 
ney, however finally submitted this: “Woman, 
without her man, is a savage.” 

What a dumb cluck I am, grunted Apprentice 
Mike Sherman. It wasn’t till just the other day 
I found out that these Nehi signs were not ad- 
vertisements for a garter manufacturer. 

Shopping for ingredients for New Year’s din- 
ner, Phil Scott asked his grocer how he sold lim- 
burger cheese. The grocer allowed it was a mys- 
tery to him too. 

In the stairway leading to the composing room 
there are sixty steps, each eight inches in height. 
Starting before the elevator does, some comps 
have to hoof it. One of these, Alfie Moore, built 
on a skyscraper plan, that is in width, and of a 
similar build mentally, let his mind rest on an 
aspect of this morning exercise which likely hasn’t 
occurred to others. One horsepower, Alfie points 
out, is equal to the hoisting of 1000 pounds one 
foot in one second. Now I’m sixty pounds over- 
weight, which means I raise sixty pounds up sixty 
eight-inch steps daily; equal to 3600 pounds, or 
four horsepower, that I must hoist before really 
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starting the day’s work. In six days this equals 
twenty-four horsepower or ten tons of wasted 
effort. If these figures aren’t an argument for a 
shorter week what are they? 


Call-Bulletins—By “Hoot” 

We are glad to. state that George Bigler, who 
was taken to a hospital several days ago, is back 
at home. 

Members of the chapel are sporting the usual 
assortment of new ties, shirts, 80x and other finery 
associated with Christmas. This generally lasts for 
a month or so, unless there are sons in the family 
who can wear dad’s things. 

One of the boys, Charlie Grassie, had an extra 
dose of the Christmas spirit. Coming down to the 
office in the family bus on Christmas day, Charlie 
parked it on the street. When he went to lunch 
he went round by the bus and the engine was 
running steadily on. Grassie said he wanted to 
help John D. out at this season. 

One of the gang, a resident of the East Bay, 
was having an argument with one of his co- 
workers, a resident of San Francisco, over the 
quantity of rain falling in their home towns. The 
East Bayite said that Oakland had the most rain, 
which the San Francisco lad admitted. However, 
said the city chap, “You need more in Oakland 
than we do.” “Sure,” said the commuter, “be- 
cause we have to sell it to San Francisco.” 

These sky pilots certainly have some strange 
happenings to record. Wayne Baker took a trip 
lately down towards Santa Barbara. Coming back 
he and his pal had to make a forced landing. 
Baker managed to grab a limb of a tree and hang 
on till they called the fire department out to res- 
cue him. 

The composing room took on the Christmas 
spirit touch when two of our gang connected with 
Bill Newlin’s “relief” fund. Cigars and candy 
were passed’ (yes, really). 

Another of those racing yarns. Some of the 
boys “doped” up a sure thing at Tanforan. The 
nag was still running when the race ended, so 
the coin still is at the track. The next day the 
same horse won at $54 to $5. Woe is me. 

Wouldn’t it make you mad if you were in with 
two other lads on a number in the pool for many 
moons, and you got disgusted and dropped your 


portion. And then the number won the capital’ 


prize. Wouldn’t that jar you? 


“Shopping News” Chapel Notes—By G. E. M., Jr. 

Tom Bookman hasn’t been able to tickle the 
keyboard during the past week. Tom’s right hand 
is about twice its normal size, due to inflammatory 
rheumatism. Must be sorta tough on these Texas 
rangers when they can’t wrap their mitt around a 
six-shooter! How about it, Tom? 

The flu bug hopped on Claude (Bud) Stuck and 
smacked him right down. “Bud” took the count 
—two days between the blankets. That wasn’t so 
good for “Bud,” but the sad part is that “Bud” 
(or somebody else) overlooked a wonderful op- 
portunity to have the doctor bring in something 
better than pills. 

Charley Cantrell, tired of giving the Powell 
street girls a treat, decided to get back to work. 
Charley’s injured foot is almost entirely well, but 
Charley says he’s off whoopee until the bum toe 
can stand the job of a dancing maiden’s French 
heel—then—oboy, oboy, oboy! 

The Dulfer-“Shopping News” Employees’ As- 
sociation will put on its quarterly dinner dance 
at the Fairmont Hotel Red room, Saturday eve- 
ning, January 16. The same orchestra that sup- 
plied the music at Marquard’s and a staff of high- 
class caterers as well as entertainers promise an 
evening of real pleasure. And, by the way, this 
dinner dance is also a strictly union affair. 

You golfers and near golfers, and knicker 
wearers in general—listen to this one. During the 
last cold spell many of the weaklings around the 
composing room were complaining of cold feet. 
Well, up speaks Mack Ward: “If you guys want 


to keep your feet warm just put on your woolen 
golf socks and then pull on your regular socks 
over the golf socks—no one will ever see the golf 
socks on you, and, boy, will you be comfortable?” 
Sounds good, doesn’t it? And it is good, because 
we're doing it right now! 


U. P. M. A. S. Meeting 

The semi-annual meeting of the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society will be held Sunday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1932, in Union Hall, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp streets. Despite the conditions 
of 1931 and the immense amount of sickness, the 
society has more than held its own. While some 
may have found it difficult to pay their dues, others 
who had the misfortune to need the doctor or 
have medicines or call upon the sick funds were 
very thankful that they held membership in such 
a worthwhile society. It takes a period such as 
we are passing through now to demonstrate the 
value of an organization such as the Union Print- 
ers’ Mutual Aid Society. An invitation is herewith 
extended to members of San Francisco and Oak- 
land Typographical Unions and San Francisco 
Mailers’ Union between the ages of 21 and 45 to 
join us. Apprentices in their last six months, if 
of proper age, are also eligible. 


MAILER NOTES 


iy LEROY C. SMITH 

Munroe Roberts, secretary-treasurer, M. T. D. 
U., in his report to the convention at Boston, 
said in part: “There are those who believe the 
interests of the mailer will be taken care of by 
the printer. . . . I disagree with this theory . 
because it is eoniracy to sound reason and past 
experience. . The mailers cannot help them- 
selves without the aid of the M. T. D. U.” What 
aid did the Denver Mailers’ Union receive from 
the M. T. D. U.? The mailers now locked out on 
the Seattle “Times” undoubtedly would be in a 
sad predicament if compelled to rely upon the 
M. T. D. U. for aid and assistance. Despite the 
fact that the M. T. D. U. officers were given a 
defense fund of $100,000 with the understanding 
that one of the main purposes of this defense fund 
was to aid members on strike, locked out, and in 
a general way to assist weak locals and organize 
new ones, the defense fund “dropped” to $8.79 
with iiiiae accomplished. In fact, the funds of 
the M. T. D. U. today, largely owing to unneces- 
sary and expensive court litigation against the 
I. T. U., are insufficient to pay the salaries of the 
president and secretary-treasurer of the M. T. 
D. U. 

Fortunately, however, for the mailers locked 
out on the Seattle “Times,” they are receiving aid 
and support from the I. T. U. through the good 
offices of President Howard, the Executive Coun- 
cil, and Organizer Pelkey, and also members of 
Seattle Typographical Union. The fundamental 
weakness of the M. T. D. U. is the fact that it 
gives mailers no benefits or protection. All indi- 
cations point to court litigation strangling that 
organization. 

Neither lodges nor churches give their members 
rebates on dues, fees, or donations for attending 
meetings and services, so why should members of 
labor unions be given rebates on monthly dues 
for attending monthly union meetings? Each of 
these organizations is helpful to the welfare of 
society in general. Devoting one day or evening 
to attending union meetings is only what all mem- 
bers of unions who can attend should do, con- 
sidering the benefits their union gives them in 
wages and working conditions. The giving of 
rebates on dues for attending union meetings 
smacks too strongly of offering “prizes” for an- 
swering roll call. 

In regard to the Milwaukee-Chicago traveler 
issue, for which the writer has been criticized as 
having misstated the case, there is offered the 


following in explanation. Under date of January 2, 


1932, my informant writes: “Referring to article 
you wrote in Labor Clarion, Milwaukee Mailers’ 
Union never filed an official protest to anyone 
as yet. But you have not been wrong in your 
article upon the matter, excepting about appeal 
to I. T. U. Dave Dickmeyer drew an I. T. U. 
traveler from Milwaukee Mailers’ Union and went 
to Chicago. Under date of November 16, 1931, 
Dave Dickmeyer wrote President C. R. Davis of 
Milwaukee Mailers’ Union from Chicago as fol- 
lows: ‘Just a line to let you know that they will 
not accept cards here, as they are overloaded and 
no work; all the Cuneo work is moving to Phila- 
delphia.’ On November 17, 1931, President Davis 
wrote Mr. Dickmeyer as follows: ‘Received your 
letter today and was sorry to learn that they would 
not accept your card at Chicago. The only thing 
to do is to write President Howard and inform 


him that they would not accept your card at 
Chicago.’ ” 
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UNFAIR MODESTO 


The remarkable fight against the unfair Milk 
Producers’ Association and its distributing agency, 
the Challenge Cream and Butter Association, 
which has been carried on by Teamsters’ Union 
No. 386 of Modesto for more than a year, is re- 
ceiving the united support of the unions composing 
the San Francisco Labor Council. It is the belief 
of those conducting the boycott that if the indi- 
vidual members of these unions will also give their 
loyal support to the gallant fighters of the Mo- 
desto unions a victory will be achieved which will 
bring these unfair dairy interests to terms. 

That the Milk Producers’ Association has felt 
the effects of the boycott is evidenced by the be- 
lief that attempts have been and are being made 
to disguise the origin of their dairy products by 
marketing them in unlabeled packages. To cir- 
cumvent this trick it would be well for consumers 
to call for brands which are not included in the 
unfair lists, and to shun those listed as unfair by 
the Labor Council. 

Under the seal of the San Francisco Labor 
Council the following circular is being given state- 
wide publicity: 

“To Members of Organized Labor and Friends 
of Industrial Justice, Greeting: 

“Let us redouble our efforts to bring about a 
settlement of the controversy between Teamsters’ 
Local 386 of Modesto and the- Milk Producers’ 
Association of Central California. 

“Again tell your family and friends, your grocer, 
your restaurant man, your butcher, your baker, 
and all those who use, buy or sell butter or con- 
densed or powdered milk, that the following brands 
are still on the ““We Don’t Patronize List” of all 
organized labor in California, to wit: 


“MODESTO, CHALLENGE, VAL- 
MAID and MPA BUTTER; MODESTO 
and CHALLENGE CONDENSED 
MILK, and MPA POWDERED MILK. 


“Be not misled by devices to conceal the origin 
of above products and beware of butter in un- 
labeled packages. 

“The men of family involved in the strike at 
Modesto appeal particularly to the housewives, 


L ee | 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Austin’s Shoe Stores. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,”” organ of N.S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Independent Cleaning & Dyeing Plant, and 
Red Front Stores. 

Kress, S. H., Stores. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Market Street R. R. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Milk Producers’ Assn. of Central California. 
Producers of ‘“‘Modesto"’ and “Challenge” 
Butter. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


who mostly purchase all the food necessities for 
the home, and want all union men and women to 
know that this corporation has done everything 
possible to reduce their workers to the lowest 
level of wages and working conditions. Bear 
this in mind when buying butter and milk prod- 
ucts. 

“In this fight for the fundamental principles of 
organized labor, the right to organize and bargain 
collectively for decent wages and working con- 
ditions, there must be no let-up, in order that 
employers generally may not take it into their 
heads to ignore the demands of industrial justice 
and seek to destroy all organized labor. Just 
think what would happen to all who work for a 
living, organized and unorganized, if there were 
no labor unions to hold employers in check, as 
they obviously have been able to do even during 
these times of general depression. What else 
would or could retard or prevent wage-cutting 
and price-slashing to the lowest possible limit? 
And how long would it take employers to reduce 
all working people to the dollar a day which was 
considered ‘very good pay’ in the days before there 
were any unions in existence? Nothing at all. 
What could stop it? Nothing. And how long 
would it take them? No time at all. So, while we 
still live and have breath as members of organized 
labor, let us live up to our principles and do our 
full duty to the men on the fighting line. Let us 
redouble our efforts not to use, buy or sell the 
unfair products of the Milk Producers’ Association 
of Central California, and those of its distributing 
agency, the Challenge Cream and Butter Asso- 
ciation. Be not misled by any tricks or devices 
to conceal the origin of their products. 

“A long and quick pull-all-together and we will 
win a wonderful victory, not only for the teamsters 
of Modesto but for all who work for wages. Please 
do all you can. 

“Fraternally, 


“DANIEL P. HAGGERTY, President, 
“JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary, 


“San Francisco Labor Council.” 


PAY CUT THREATENED 


More than 180 employees of the Municipal Rail- 
ways, it has been disclosed, will find themselves 
deprived of a half day’s pay each week—pay for 
the half day Saturday holiday which they have 
been receiving for fifteen years, about $4.50 each a 
week. 

The revelation was made when representatives 
of various unions whose members will be affected 
appeared at the Board of Public Works to register 
a protest. Officials of the board declared them- 
selves powerless to act. 

Fred Boeken, superintendent of the Municipal 
Railways, declared that he will make up all pay- 
rolls, beginning Saturday, so that the half holiday 
pay is eliminated. 

The action, Boeken said, was in accordance with 
an accepted interpretation of a section of the new 
charter providing that no city employee shall be 
paid for time not actually worked. 

Boeken pointed out that the first pay day falls 
on January 21, and declared that ample time ex- 
ists to change the payrolls if the Public Utilities 
Commission decides against elimination of the half 
day’s pay. 

—————__@______. 

When ordering that new suit of clothes be sure 
to specify that it bear the union label of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors’ Union. Consult advertising col- 
umns of the Labor Clarion for information as to 
merchant tailors who use the label. 
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Lachman Bros. "3 


IME N FUPNITURE 


One of America’s Largest Home Furnishers 


January 
Special Sales 


provide excellent opportunities for re- 
furnishing the home at even greater 
than usual savings. Take advantage of 
the bargains NOW! 


Liberal Thrift Terms 


CAB TAILORS 


UNION-MADE CLOTHES 


On Weekly Installments 
LOUIS ABRAMS, Prop. 
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Beautiful Set of Nature Tinted Teeth 
$12.50 up 


Gold or Porcelain Crowns 
Painless Extractin 


“If it hurts d 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
Credit Given Gladly 


DR. J. C. CAMPBELL 


942 MARKET STREET 


THE CORRECT 
NEW STYLES 


or has cheomaking 


wr DOUGLAS 


hoes 


UNION | FOR MEN 
STORE | NOW IN STOCK 


R. A. French 


2623 MISSION STREET, at 22nd 
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BILLS BY SHORTRIDGE 


Regulation of commerce in petroleum and its by- 
products, with “incidental” imposition of a tariff 
duty of $1 a barrel on crude petroleum and 50 per 
cent ad valorem on by-products is proposed by 
Senator Shortridge of Californig. 

He will reintroduce a bill on which he sought 
action in the last Congress to provide for exclusion 
of Philippine labor from continental United States. 
He favored this country’s recognition of Philippine 
independence. 

The proposal for regulation of commerce in pe- 
troleum and its by-products in the last Congress 
was referred to the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, such reference having been under authority 
of the terms of the Constitution, the committee 
taking jurisdiction instead of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, which has jurisdiction over strictly 
revenue-raising legislation. 

Mr. Shortridge said authority for this is clear 
and he believes the Supreme Court would sustain 
such jurisdiction. 

For Philippine Exclusion 

“The object of my bill to exclude Philippine 
labor from continental United States,” he said, “is 
to put Philippine labor on a par with other Asi- 
atic labor and peoples who are not eligible for cit- 
izenship in this country for economic and political 
reasons. None of the people of the Asiatic races 
can become American citizens, but their children 
born here automatically become citizens of the 
United States. 

“The reasons for exclusion are clear enough. 
It is embarrassing enough in time of peace, but it 
would be more so if we should go to war with 
any Asiatic country. 

“T have heard that an effort will be made to 
amend the immigration law to exempt Japanese 
labor from the Asiatic ban and to put the Japanese 


e 


labor on the immigration quota basis. Under a 
century of American traditions the Asiatics can- 
not be citizens, while their children can, and this 
situation creates a division of responsibility. 

“If the exemption of Japanese is brought up I 
shall oppose it. It ig not on the ground of hostil- 
ity.,to. any race of people. The American people 
hate no nation; they meditate no attack on any 
country; they covet no foreign possessions; and 
no nation need fear us. But our first duty is to 
think of the United States and its weifare. 

Philippine Resources 

“It will be to the benefit of the Philippine 
Islands, with their 11,000,000 people and their 
boundless resources, to keep their labor at home 
to develop the resources of their country and to 
avoid stripping the Philippines of the labor that 
they need. The United States has been an unmixed 
blessing to the Philippine Islands. We brought 
peace to the Philippines. We built their roads and 
developed their schools, We have accorded them 
regulation of liberty and have given them a 
restoration of law and order. The Philippine 
people, however, do not love the Americans be- 
cause they want iridependence. The time has come 
to keep our promise of giving the Philippines their 
independence and of letting them work out their 
own national welfare. 

“With reference to the regulation of commerce 
in crude petroleum, a revenue raising measure 
under Article I, Section VII, must originate in the 
House, but under the terms of the same article, in 
Section VIII there are 18 subdivisions and the 
third gives Congress power to regulate commerce 
and the 18th empowers Congress to pass legisla- 
tion to carry into effect the foregoing sections. 
The immigration laws bring in revenue, as fees 
and so on, as do the public land laws and similar 
laws.” 

He said that in a comparatively few years a 
billion barrels of crude petroleum have entered 
from foreign countries. 


526 CALIFORNIA ST. (and Branches) 


terest from January Ist, 1932. 


For the quarter year ending December 31st, 1931, 

dividend has been declared at the rate of three — 
three-quarters (334) per cent per annum on all de- 
posits, payable on and after January 2nd, 1932. Divi- 
dends not called for are added to the deposit account 
and earn interest from January Ist, 1932. Deposits 
made on or before January 11th, 1932, will earn in- 


The SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


H. H. HERZER, Secretary. 


Every member of organized labor should begin the New 
Year with the resolution to purchase none but union-made 
goods whenever obtainable—and to hold to that resolution 
throughout the year, and always. Call for the union label, 
button or shop card, and thus assist your fellow-unionists in 
maintaining fair wages and working conditions. 


the advertisers in your newspaper, the 


LABOR CLARION 


Telephone MArket 0056 
OFFICE: 101 LABOR TEMPLE 


A NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 
Patronize 


2940 SIXTEENTH STREET 


SAVE the Farmer 
BUY Marin-Dell 
Milk and Cream 


MARIN-DELL’S ig ee to save the farmer 
and allow him a decent living; to give the 
dealer a fair “— and to supply the public 
with a good, fresh » Tich, pasteurized milk at 
a popular price. 


Whom do you want to help—the Trust or the 
farmers? 
For Sale by 
INDEPENDENT GROCERS 
MARIN DAIRYMEN’S MILK 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HOWARD and 13TH STREETS 
Phone: HEmlock 4433 


BUY NOW— 
AND How’ 


THAT 1S THE WAY TO 
RELIEVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


a 


PHONE MARKET 7070 AND 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
CALL TO GET YOUR ORDER 


WALTER NX. 


BRUNT PRESS 


111 Seventh Street 
PRINTING AND BADGES 
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BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
A National Bank: Member of Federal Reserve System 


AND 


BANK of AMERICA 


A California State Bank 


RESOURCES 


Bank of America Bank of America 
N.T. &S. A. A California State Bank 


_ Stock in Federal ReserveBank. . . . 


Cath in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Deposits with Other Banks and Bankers . 


United States Bonds and Certificates of 
;;+4;dndebtedness 


State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances . 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 
Safe Deposit Vaults* . 


Other RealEstateOwned . .... . 


Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of 
Credit, Acceptances and Endorsed Bills 


Other Resources . 
Total Resources . 


Capital . 

Surplus . : 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves for Dividends, Contingencies, etc. . 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes and 
Accrued Expenses . 


Circulation . = 
Bills Payable and Rediscounts . 


Agreements to Repurchase U. S. Government 


and Other Securities 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as aii 


Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . . ... . 


Deposits. 3-8 2 FOR. feaisy woe ee 
Total Liabilities. . 


$29,000,572.88 


142,765,325.19 
68,547,419.50 


. 23,653,111.55 


3,000,000.00 
548,431,953.52 


43,054,331.20 
1,692,164.71 


14,150,227.11 


; 9,088,368.18 


$925,150,151.98 


LIABILITIES 


$50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 


. 4,290,311.56 


1,498,977.00 


895,252.14 
15,000,000.00 
19,000,000.00 


20,353,454.84 


14,315,384.75 


749,796,771.69 


$925,150,151.98 


$2,063,163.26 


1,687,342.22 


5,943,200.37 
8,661,821.20 


6,102,553.49 
None 


29,134,215.81 


2,247,457.15 
None 


18,500.00 
29,660.46 


$55,887,913.96 


$4,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 


282,236.18 


99,837.83 


63,382.18 
None 
None 


None 


18,500.00 


49,423,957.77 


$55,887,913.96 


COMBINED 


$74,517,756.50 


255,673,431.30 
3,000,000.00 
577,566,169.33 


45,301,788.35 
1,692,164.71 


14,168,727.11 


9,118,028.64 
$981,038,065.94 


110,572,547.74 
1,598,814.83 


958,634.32 
15,000,000.00 
19,000,000.00 


20,353,454.84 


14,333,884.75 


799,220,729.46 
$981,038,065.94 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, office of Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 


*410 BANKING OFFICES IN 243 CALIFORNIA COMMUNITIES 


Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association . . 
. a California’ State Bank... 


Bank of America * . 


. a National Bank... 


are identical in ownership and management 
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